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Bringing Every Thought Into Subjection. 

The church militant is not the church mili- 
tary, and the church triumphant not that 
on earth which rejoices that spirits are made 
(2 Cor. x: 4-5; Luke 10:20). 

We are pleased that the pope in his recent 
encyclical message seems in some places to 
touch upon the true inwardness of the king- 
dom of Christ among men. 
pontifis of whom subjects might have been 
more afraid than pleased had they announced, 
in the language of the present pope, “‘If any 
one asks of us the motto which expresses our 
whole heart’s desire, it shall thus be given to 
him: ‘Bring all things into subjection to 
Christ.’’’ Afraid, because in the mouths of 
some this would only mean 
authority as taking Christ’s place on earth.’’ 
And history records awful things of the arbi- 
trary carrying out of this claim in love of 


power over victims. 


But we hope better things of the Christian 
spirit of the present regime, “‘and things 
which accompany salvation; 
to the following words addressed to his clergy 


everywhere :-— 


“In order that the zeal for teaching shall 
bear the desired fruit and shall bring it to 
pass that all have Christ formed within them, 
nothing is more effective than love; let this 
be graven deep in your memory, oh, venerable 
brethren, for the Lord is not in the whirl- 
wind. In vain shall one hope to win souls for 
God by a zeal that savors of bitterness; to re- 
buke error severely and to condemn sin harsh- 
ly, too often does more harm than good. It 
is true that the apostle exhorts Timothy, say- 
ing: ‘ Reprove, rebuke, exhort,’ but he adds, 


ts . 
i all patience.’ 


“This patient, benign charity must win over 
‘ven those who are our adversaries and perse- 
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cutors. Perhaps, after all, they seem worse 
than they are. Contact with others, preju- 
dice, the influence of precept and example, 
and finally respect for human judgment, that 
sorry counsellor, have drafted them into the 
ranks of infidelity; but at the bottom their 
hearts are not so depraved as they would have 
us believe. Why may we not hope that the 
flame of Christian love may yet dissipate the 
darkness of their souls and make the light of 
God’s peace to shine therein? Our labors may 
be long in coming to fruition, but love never 
faileth, knowing that God measures the rec- 
ompense not by the result but by the good in- 
tention.”’ 

And we would give place also to the con- 
cern of Pius X. for peace on earth in his fol- 
lowing language, — 

** Venerable brethren, how can one’s heart 
fail to be filled with fear and grief at the spec- 
tacle of the greater part of humanity in bond- 
age to mutual hatred and, so to speak, all 
fighting against all. And this despite the oth- 
erwise justifiable boast of progress in civiliza- 
tion! Doubtless the desire for peace throbs 
in every heart. But it is madness to seek 
peace apart from God, for to banish God is to 
banish justice, and without justice all hope of 
peace is chimerical. Peace is the fruit of 
justice. There are many, we know, who, in- 
spired by love of peace—that is, of the tran- 
quility of order—have banded themselves to- 
gether to form what they call the Peace Party. 
Alas! a vain hope, and but labor lost. There 
can be only one effective peace party, the party 
of God.’”’ 

By the “Party of God”’ it is natural that 
he should mean, as is indicated, the organiza- 
tion of which he sits at the head. But the 
concessions made to the principle that ‘‘ the 
kingdom of God comes not with outward ob- 
servation,” but is an inward state, even 
“*righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit” (Rom. xiv: 17) and that the warfare of 
those that are in Christ is a warfare of love 
and not of hate, shows that the blood of mar- 
tyrs all along in the Christian era, has been a 
seed not without fruit, and Christ not without 
his leavening work in the spirit of the age. 

In vain do we look for all things to be 
brought into subjection to Christ in this our 
day, save as He is submitted to, lived in and 
lived unto as the living Christ, day by day. 


The true continuance of the risen and living 
Christ among men is by his Spirit in their 
hearts. ‘‘I am He that liveth, and was dead, 
and behold I am alive forevermore,”—and 
lives again for this purpose, says another Scrip- 
ture, ‘‘that He might be Lord both of the 
dead and of the living.”” For us who live, He 
is the living Lord, who speaks to our condi- 
tion, and ‘‘ will teach his people himself,” and 
not only his people, but ‘‘ will teach sinners 
in the way,’ that they may become his people. 

Bringing, therefore, “‘every thought into 
subjection unto the obedience of Christ’ is 
the victory of an inward warfare between flesh 
and spirit, and conducted by the Captain of 
our salvation. All co-operation which ‘‘ they 
that are with Him, called and chosen and 
faithful ’’ can make,—whether under the name 
of pope, bishop, minister, layman, or women 
laboring together with Him in the gospel,— 
in inducing amongst fellow-beings a living 
subjection unto the witness of Christ’s Spirit, 
will array such soldiers of the Cross in the 
universal priesthood of believers, as ‘kings 
and priests unto God.’’ 

One of our members who had felt drawn to 
speak to an assembly of labor-unionists on 
** the living Christ,’’ and the relation of their 
labor to Him, was approached at the close of 
the meeting by a man who desired to know 
more of the teaching of this living Christ. 
The occasion was followed by interviews, and 
at length by a call to the bedside of the dying 
laborer, who, waiving the offer of his wife to 
call in any other priest than the ‘‘one Mediator 
between God and man,” declared it enough for 
him that he was in communion with the great 
High Priest of the Christian profession, and 
needed no other. Then looking upon his friend 
he said, “I have been taught much in my 
church about the Christ who was born, and 
much about the crucified Christ, but never till 
I heard you speak of Him, was I taught of the 
living Christ. And now in the faith of Him, 
I am departing this life.” 

The Christian discipleship, whether through 
pope or through peasant, can have no more 
exalted and blessed calling, than ‘‘ to persuade 
men” of the living Christ, as their daily au- 
thority, guide and Saviour, their Redeemer, 
who tasted the wages of sin for every man, 
and will guide into all the truth the heart which 
is subject unto his Spirit in all things. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
A Dialogue, Between a Presbyterian and a 
Friend, on the Resurrection. 


Presbyterian.—Is it true that Friends deny 
the resurrection ? 

Friend.—No. It is not true. We no more 
deny it than were we to say we deny the neces- 
sity of repentance because we reject the doing 
of penance as a means to procure the pardon 
of sin. 

P.—That is right, but the Douay Bible al- 
ways reads, ‘‘ Do ye penance,’’ and the people 
know no better. But is not the resurrection 
plainly spoken of in the Holy Scripture? 

F.—Yes, it certainly is. To what then dost 
thou think it should refer? 

P.—Why, to the raising of the body. 

F.—What body dost thou mean? 

P.—Why, the body in which we now live. 

F.—But we read, ‘‘ flesh and blood can not 
inherit the kingdom of God.”’ 

P.—That is true. But does not the soul 
sleep in the body until the day of resurrection? 

F.—If that were so, where would the souls 
of the martyrs sleep whose bodies were burned 
and their ashes scattered to the winds ? 

P.—But did not Martha say to Jesus, “‘! 
know that he [Lazarus] shall rise again in the 
resurrection at the last day?’’ 

F.—Yes, and her Lord led her on to a nobler 
and truer view of the resurrection, declaring, 
**] am the resurrection and the life; he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die.’’ Now, both Martha and 
Mary believed in Jesus and his divine power, 
and so had Lazarus done, but yet he died. By 
the power of Jesus he revived and lived, but 
who will say Lazarus never died again? It is 
the soul that lives on and on forever in bliss 
or woe; the body truly dies, dust to dust whence 
it came, but “‘the spirit returns to God who 
gave it.”’ We must, then, look for a deeper 
meaning of Christ’s words, when he says ‘‘| 
am the resurrection and the life;’’ and ‘‘he 
that believeth in me shall never die.’’ 

P.—That is all true, I see my views have 
been too superficial and carnal. 

F.—Now, what brought death into the 
world? 

P.—Sin, to be sure. 

F.—Was it not said, ‘*The day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die.’’ 

P.—Yes. 

F.—Was not then this positive command 
carried out? Did Adam not die? 

P.—It was not, I see, a death of the body. 

F.—No. But it was a death to that divine 
life, which God had given him. 

P.—Yes, and it is said ‘‘the soul that sin- 
neth, it shall die,’’ and since all have sinned, 
we have all died, and need to be made alive 
again. 

F.—That is it. And Christ is this divine 
life. As Jesus said, “Except a man be born 
again he cannot see the kingdom of God.”’ 
Now, being born again, means a receiving of 
a new and spiritual life. 

P. Yes, it is said “‘ We are all dead in tres- 
passes and sins.’’ And when we are born again, 
we rise again into a newness of life. 

F.—That is it. This is the first resurrection, 
of which it is spoken, “‘ Blessed and holy is he 
who hath part in the first resurrection; on such 
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the second death hath no power.’’ Whilst 
then in the body all have come under the first 
death, since all have sinned, and those who 
have received of Christ’s spirit, who have been 
born again, have entered into a new, a divine 
life; and because Christ lives, these also live 
with him. He, tu them, truly becomes ‘‘ the 
resurrection and the life.’’ 

P.—When, then, do we come to the second 
resurrection, or the second death? 

F.—These are spoken of, but belong more 
properly to eternity than to time. After the 
final day of judgment it is said, ‘‘ These shall 
go away into everlasting punishment; but the 
righteous into life eternal,’’ (Matt. xxv: 46.) 
And once we leave the precincts of time, a 
thousand years is but as a day in eternity. 

P.—Yes, I remember the Lord Jesus told the 
repentant thief on the cross “‘This day thou 
shalt be with me in Paradise;’’ and not only 
did the Lord tell Moses that I am the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” but Christ Jesus 
interpreted this to the Sadducees, who denied 
any life beyond the grave, as signifying that 
these, once men on earth, then lived with God. 
So, too, did Moses, who received the message 
and died in Mount Nebo, and Elijah who was 
translated to heaven, not seeing death, appear 
with Christ in glory on the Mount of Transfig- 
uration and conversed with the Lord. The 
death of the body should not then be a dark 
outlook for us, but rejoicing in the life re- 
ceived, be hailed as the door through which 
all mortals must pass ere they enter the realms 
of glory. But one question has often come to 
me, shall we know each other there? 

F.—The Holy Scriptures are given to us to 
direct our steps in Time, to cheer our hearts 
with hope in God’s promises, to enlarge and 
to bring us into a oneness in faith and love; 
but a full knowledge of what shall lie in eter- 
nity is not revealed, as being in no wise neces- 
sary or helpful to our salvation. No good 
thing will the Lord withhold from them that 
love him here, nor will He withhold it in 
Heaven above. For this we trust Him and 
leave it all to Him, for He knows best, and 
doeth all things well. 

P.—I am so glad I have had this talk. I 
have been so confused on these things. Now 
it seems all so clear tome. We must be “‘ born 
again of the spirit,’’ or as the Apostle Peter 
puts it, “‘born again, not of corruptible seed, 
but of incorruptible, by the word of God, which 
liveth and abideth forever.’’ This then must 
needs be a spiritual seed, begetting a spiritual 
man, to whom God would give a spiritual body, 
like unto Christ Jesus’ glorified body. This 
Paul thus endorses, ‘‘God giveth . . . to every 
seed its own body.” John also, who received 
such wonderful revelations of things to come, 
declares, “‘ We are now the sons of God, and 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be ; but we 
know that when he shall appear we shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is.’”? Mark! 
not as He was, when he took our likeness upon 
him, but as He now is, when we shall put on 
his likeness, being by Him renewed into the 
once lost, but now in Christ found, image of 
God. 

F.—It gives me joy to hear thee. This 
clearer insight is a gift of God’s good spirit, 
and an evidence to thee that thou art one of 
the sons of God. See I John iii: 24, and iv: 
13. Giving good heed to the leadings of his 
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light, spirit, or grace, thou wilt walk in no yp. 
certain way, as it is written, “‘ All thy chi. 
dren shall be taught of the Lord; and great 
shall be the peace of thy children.’’ (Is, liy; 
13.)—W. W. B. [fn substance as discussed, } 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Early Friends Among the Indians, 


Friends have from the early settlement of 
America ever manifested a deep interest in the 
aboriginals of the land, and up to the present 
day they have always considered themselves 
the friends of the Indian. 

It is said ‘‘the earliest account which hig. 
tory furnishes us respecting Friends in North 
America is that which records the cruel guf. 
ferings endured by some of them at Boston, in 
New England, in the year 1656, for the testi- 
mony of a good conscience;’’ and perhaps the 
first record we have respecting the interest 
taken by Friends in the Indians is extracted 
from the Journal of John Taylor, a member of 
the society from England, who traveled in the 
ministry in this country in the year 1659, 
He writes as follows, viz: ‘‘1 travelled twice 
through that island (alluding to New Jersey), 
and had very good service for the Lord there, 
but as I was coming the first time to Shelter 
Island, I came late into an Indian town, where 
my guide led me into a wigwam, or house, such 
kind of huts as they live in, which are round, 
made like arbors with small poles, etc. Being 
received kindly and directed to my lodging, 
upon some mats and rushes, I laid down to 
sleep. This was eight or ten miles from any 
house that I knew of, or any English; in the 
woods. When | travelled that way again, 
they (the Indians) were exceeding joyful, and 
very glad to see me. And then I had an op 
portunity to declare the Truth to them, and to 
turn them from darkness to the light of Christ 
Jesus in their own hearts, which would teach 
them and give them the knowledge of God who 
made them. And they heard me, and did con- 
fess to the Truth I spake, by an interpreter 
that was my guide. And they were loving and 
kind afterwards to Friends. 

We find that George Fox, the founder of the 
Society of Friends, wrote from England in his 
epistles to Friends in America as far back a8 
1667, that they “‘ preach the grace of God to 
the Indians.’’ Four years later he visited this 
country, and in his travels through Maryland 
he thus notes in his Journal an account of his 
interview with the Indians in that section of 
America. ‘‘As we came among the Indians 
we declared the day of the Lord to them. It 
was upon me from the Lord to send to the In- 
dian emperor and his kings to come to a meet: ' 
ing; the emperor came, and was at the meet 
ing, but his kings, lying further off, could not 
reach thither in time enough, yet they came 
after. I had in the evening two good oppor 
tunities with them. They heard the word of 
the Lord willingly and confessed to it. They 
carried themselves very courteously and lov- 
ingly, and inquired where the next meeting 
would be, and they would come to it.’’ Itap 
pears that George Fox had many meetings with 
the Indians while in America. He mentionsil 
his Journal the name of Robert Widders, who 
was also traveling in the ministry, and was el 
gaged with him in his visits among the Indians, 
as well as being his co-laborer in other parts 
of the continent. In allusion to his travels a 
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this time, he writes: ‘‘ We travelled, lying in 
the woods, whether in winter or summer, many 
times through great perils and dangers of wild 
beasts, but the Lord carried us by his arm and 
power, over all, and out of the fear of all. 
And many blessed and precious meetings we 
had, both among Friends and friendly people, 
and the Indian emperors, kings, and councils 
of their people.’’ 

Upon George Fox’s return to his native land 
he still retained his interest in behalf of the 
race, reminding Friends in his various epistles 
to ‘instruct and teach the Indians, and to have 
meetings with the Indian chiefs and their peo- 
ple; to preach the gospel of peace, of life, and 
ofsalvationto them.” ‘‘For,’’ he further adds, 
“the gospel is to be preached to every crea- 
ture; and Christ hath tasted death for every 
man, and died for their sins, that they might 
come out of death and sin, and live to Christ, 
that died for them: who hath enlightened them 
with the Light, which is the Life in himself; 
and that God pours out of this Spirit upon all 
flesh; that is, upon all men and women.’’ And 
in another epistle, he writes: ‘‘ Preach the 
grace of God to the Indians, which grace brings 
salvation; . . . and that none of them must 
quench the motions of the Spirit, nor err from 
it, nor resist it, but be led by his good Spirit 
to instruct them.” 


should acquaint their children with the treaty, Selected. 
and keep the chain of-friendship bright, while 
the rivers run and the sun, moon, and stars 
endure. 

These are the words we have been taught 
from our childhood days, and have been led to 
believe were the words made under the elm 
tree by William Penn. 

And as I look them over I am led to think 
that he must have understood the true char- 
acter of the Delaware nation. 

My ancestors have indeed acted up to the 
principles of said treaty. They have thrown 
their houses open and their country so wide, 
that in course of time we lost all, and found 
shelter among another band of Indians, on the 
northern shore of Erie, Canada, now called 
Muncey Town. We are the direct descendants 
of those chieftains who stood before Penn at 
that memorable treaty under the elm tree. We 
have still in our possession a large silver medal 
dated 1768, given to us at the renewal of said 
treaty with Pennsylvania Friends, and we have 
been thankful to learn that from the virtue of 
said treaty the Society of Friends have done a 
great deal of good for the elevation of Indians 
even with those who had no part in making 
said treaties. 

I came with the idea that these words of 
Penn were still binding, even with a chain far 
more brilliant under the gospel teachings, as 
we are now Christians. . . . 

Yours fraternally, 

WELLEs F. Timortuy, 

Delaware Indian. 






John Crook. 


John Crook was born in the year 1617, and 
received the blessed Truth as testified of by 
the people called Quakers, at its first being 
preached in Bedfordshire, which was about the 
year 1654. He was a man of note in that 
county, having been a justice of the peace; and 
the Lord by his Spirit made him an able min- 
ister of the gospel of Jesus Christ. . . . 

When he was out of prison he labored much 
in publishing the gospel, and many were the 
seals of his ministry. . . . He had a share 
of suffering for his faithful testimony, being 
imprisoned in divers places, as at London, 
Huntingdon, Aylsbury, and Ipswich; and as he 
sealed to the Truth by sufferings, so he was 
careful to adorn the same by conversation, 
and had regard to the power of godliness in 
life and doctrine, above dead forms, and to 
the spirit above letter, yet highly esteemed 
the Holy Scriptures, with respect to the sacred 
doctrine thereof, being well read therein, and 
devoted for the faith and practice thereof, as 
the Lord gave him understanding. 

He was eloquent, allegorical and myster- 
ious many times, in his ministry, but did not 
thereby deny or invalidate the history of 
Christ, etc., as recorded in Holy Scriptures. 

The mystery of Christ in Spirit, and as re- 
vealed and formed in true believers, and their 
sincere conformity to Him in spirit and con- 
versation, he greatly esteemed; desiring the 
professors of Christianity might come into the 
true sense and experience thereof, by a true, 
living and feeling faith in Christ, and sincere 
obedience to Him. . . . Being often disabled 
from travelling far by reason of several infir- 
mities of body, he would say (with Israel), ‘‘I 
have been afflicted from my youth.’’ (Ps. 129.) 

He was a man of great moral strength. His|. 
appetites and passions were always under the 
control of an awakened conscience. There 
was also something of a woman’s tenderness 
and sweetness in a nature which could be stern 
when wrongs were to be denounced. He was 
a poet, orator, and philosopher. In his ora- 
tions there not infrequently flashed forth much 
of the fire and impassioned elequence which for 
generations had marked the great chieftains 
of the Algonquins, and which not infrequently 
suggest the old prophets of Israel, when they 
fearlessly denounced wrong and injustice. 

With his death there passed from view one 
of the noblest children of the red race—a man 
whose life, thought, and deeds proved how | of the Second Month in the year 1699, in the 
closely akin are the noble natures of all races, | eighty-second year of his age. 
ages, and times.—From the ‘* Indian’s Friend” — 
for 1900 (vol. xiii). THE TROUBLE WITH RELIGION.—Once there 

cohen was a man who got his teeth filled by a dentist 

Simp.iciry.—High character is always sim- | who wore artificial teeth, and he bought from 
ple. The deep, vital traits, that come straight | a man who wore a wig a preparation that was 
out of the heart of the Eternal Fountain, com- | warranted to make hair grow on bald heads. 
pose it; and it exhibits these traits in all their | And this man believed that his teeth would be 
pure and massive play—upright, downright, | saved by having them filled, and they were. 
straightforward, unequivocal, frank. Truth, | And he had faith in the hair medicine, inas- 
honesty, justice, loyalty, courage, indepen- | much as he bought one bottleful after another 
dence, unselfishness are among the gifts of|as long as there was a hair left on his head. 
worthy humanity. Such men and women are | But one day he heard of a preacher who went 
not two-faced, ambiguous, scheming, tricky, | wrong in spite of his own teachings, and 
tainted with finesse, vain, pretentious. They | straightway the man who believes in the tooth- 
may have imbibed all the culture, and polish, | less dentist and the hairless hair doctor found 
and practical ‘*‘ knack ’’ of their age ; but, un-| that religion was a delusion. The great 
spoiled, undeflected, under all is unaffected | trouble with religion is that it is not war- 
nature. ranted to make people better looking. 






























































































A letter from a Delaware Indian, entitled 
“*Penn’s Treaty with the Lenni Lenape, Or 
the Delaware tribe, as taught Us.’’ 

When William Penn came to our shores, 
many years ago along the shores of the Dela- 
ware River, in the midst of fighting, trouble 
everywhere, William Penn and his friends 
arrived in the Delaware bay, among my nation, 
the Delaware Indians, and the two people made 
atreaty. This good man, “‘Penn,” said, ‘‘1 
have come not to fight with you, but I have 
come bringing with me the word of the living 
God, that made heavens and the earth, and made 
you and me brothers, and sons of one father. 
[have come not to take your land from you 
but to buy it.’’ Our Delaware chiefs were 
satisfied with his words, and the following 
treaty was made under a large elm tree, and 
we have been led to believe remains unbroken 
to this day. The following are the words as 
taught from time to time by the aged chiefs: 

1. That William Penn’s people, or Chris- 
tians, and the Indians, should be brethren, as 
the children of one father, joined with one 
heart, one head, one body. 

2. That the doors of their houses should be 
open to each other as friends. 

3. That the Christians and Indians should 
not believe any false rumors of each other, 
but first come as brethren to enquire. 

4. That if either heard any ill news, to the 
hurt of the other, they should speedily ac- 
quaint the other as friends. 

5. That they should do no manner of hurt to 
each other, but treat each other as brethren. 

6. That if either Indians or Christians should 
do any harm to each other, complaint should 
be made and right done, and when satisfaction 
was made the injury should be forgotten and 
uried as in a deep pit. 

7. That Indians and Christians should assist 
tach other in all things, against wicked people 
Who should disturb them. 

8. That both Indians and the Christians 


To Josern ELKINTON, Friend. 





Testimony Concerning Chief Simeon Pokagon; 
by B. O. Flower, editor of ‘*‘ The Coming 
Age.”’ 




































His patience under his bodily infirmities was 
very remarkable, and as a good Christian he 
made the best use uf them, saying that the 
furnace of affliction was of good use to purge 
away the dross and earthy part in us; and 
that, did he not feel and witness an inward | 
power from the Lord to support him he could 
not subsist under his pains, they were so great; 
which continued with him to his end; yet he 
was not remembered to have uttered an impa- 
tient word. . . . and when the extremity of 
his pain was over, he would express his inward 
joy and peace that he had with the Lord. . . 
He finished his course the twenty-sixth day 
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too that they had left happy homes and their 
relatives in a foreign land, knowing that they 
yould have to endure hardships and privations 
hich are unavoidable in a new country 
garsely inhabited, to give instruction to these 
deserving children, 1 was reminded of the 
declaration, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
ynto one of the least of these, my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.’’ What a field for 
consecrated laborers in this part of the land 
is presented ! ; 

The Doukhobors are building a log school- 
house to be used in place of the tent the 
coming winter. 

After hearing a recital in concert by the 
pupils, asking each of them, to send me a 
letter at some future time, and giving them a 
few words of encouragement, we continued 
our journey in an easterly direction about 
thirty-five miles to Atradnoe village, the home 
of Peter Verigin, passing through two other 
Doukhobor villages on our way. We spent 
nearly two days at Atradnoe. 

Here we met once more Evan Marchortoff, 
the patriarch of the Doukhobors, who though 
ninety years of age, appears as well preserved 
ad sprightly as the average man of forty 
years. 
" It may be of interest to some of the readers 
of THE FRIEND to have a description of this 
village, which would give a general idea of 
other Doukhobor villages; for nearly all of 
them are laid out in a similar manner. This 
village is situated in Assinaboia, on the north- 
easterly side of White Sand River, and about 
half a mile distant therefrom. It contains 
twenty-two log houses neatly calsomined with 
day inside and out, located about a hundred 
feet distant from each other on either side 
of a street about seventy-five feet in width, 
passing through the village in an easterly and 
westerly direction. The settlement has a 
commanding view of the surrounding country. 

There are several stables used by the Douk- 
hobors in common for their stock, and build- 
ings where eight thousand bushels of wheat, 
vats, and barley are stored, representing the 
gain crop raised by the Doukhobors of this 
village the present year. There is also a flour 
nill near a small stream, on the southerly side 
of the village which furnishes water for the 
engine used for the motive power. 

The Doukhobors have improved their con- 
ition very much in four years. At that time 
they sewed, mowed their grass, and cut their 
gain by hand, threshing it with a flail. Now 
ie seed is drilled in by horse power, the grass 
scut with mowing machines, the grain is har- 
sted with binders and threshed by steam. 
While we were in Atradnoe one of these steam- 
iireshers was in operation, and we were told 
tut the Doukhobors with it in nine hours 
treshed two thousand six hundred bushels 
if oats. 

The Doukhobors have eight of these steam 
reshers. Two of them, with traction en- 
fines, cost three thousand dollars each, and 
ie six with portable engines two thousand two 
indred and fifty dollars each. When the grain 
sthreshed in one village the thresher is moved 
w another. The engines used by the Douk- 
bors to furnish the motive power for thresh- 
ly, and when not in use that way are used as 
emotive power for grinding grain. There 
Soe windmill for grinding in one of the vil- 


lages through which we passed that. was built 
this year. 

The Doukhobors are now self-supporting. 
Their fertile lands yield them a bountiful har- 
vest, and their vegetable diet makes their 
living expenses as far as food is concerned but 
a mere trifle. They still continue to make a 
large portion of their boots and shoes. They 
also spin and weave some of the cloth for their 
garments. The women and children have gath- 
ered and sold more than ten thousand dollars 
worth of seneca root the present year. When 
we left Atradnoe to go to Yorktown, forty-five 
miles distant, Peter Verigin, Evan Machortoff, 
and several other Doukhobors (three carriages 
in all) went with us to the bridge over White 
Sand River, about ten miles distant, to show us 
a herd of three hundred and twenty horses 
which were grazing on the prairie near by. 
Peter Verigin had recently purchased these 
horses for the different villages of the Douk- 
hobors, obtaining them from a trader living 
one hundred and fifty miles from Regina, As- 
sinaboia, taking his choice out of a herd of two 
thousand horses, at a cost of twenty-four thou- 
sand dollars. These horses were raised in the 
State of Montana. 

When Peter Verigin found that it would cost 
him about seven dollars per head to have them 
shipped by rail from Regina to Yorkton, he 
concluded to have them driven overland. By 
doing this he saved about six dollars per head. 
They were four weeks on the journey, and 
though they had been on the prairie only two 
or three days they looked none the worse for 
their journey. The herd was guarded by two 
mounted Doukhobors. As the grain fields of 
the Doukhobors are, for the most part, without 
fences, their herds of cattle and horses must 
be looked after by herdsmen. We left the trail 
and drove over the prairie through the herd of 
horses which are in a wild state, but looked as 
though they would make fine workers. These 
horses will be divided among the different vil- 
lages of Doukhobors and broken the coming 
winter. 

On the way to Yorkton we passed through 
two more villages of Doukhobors. In a field 
in one of these villages there were twenty- 
five or thirty men, women, and children dig- 
ging potatoes. When they saw us driving 
into their village they left their work and came 
to give us a kindly greeting. They remem- 
bered our being there four years ago, and were 
glad to see us again. We drove to the next 
village and took our mid-day meal with the 
Doukhobors. In this village was another steam 
thresher in operation, where were seen men, 
women, and children all lending a helping hand 
in doing different things needful. We were 
told that the Doukhobors would have hard work 
to get all their grain threshed before winter 
set in. 

The Doukhobors in the different villages 
visited gave us a hearty welcome, and ex- 
pressed great thankfulness that we had come 
to visit them once more, and appeared glad to 
learn that there was a prospect of having 
schools established in the different villages in 
which their children could learn to speak, read, 
and write the English language. 

We met two who were able to speak, read, 
and write three different languages. One of 
them, a young man about twenty-one years of 
age is able to read, write, and speak English, 
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Russian, and Georgian. 
was acquired without the aid of a teacher. 
He learned the Georgian language during his 
three years’ exile among the Georgians. ‘‘ The 
language, 
for although there are forty-three different 
characters or letters, yet each letter invari- 
ably has the same sound, so it is not a hard 
language to master.” 
tence in the Georgian, read it and gave us its 
meaning in English. He has gota pretty good 
knowledge of English in the four years that he 
has been in Canada, and is an excellent inter- 
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His ability to do this 


said he, “is very easy to learn, 


He wrote a short sen- 


preter. We did not enter a single village of 


the Doukhobors (about ten in number) in which 
we did not find some one who could interpret 


for us fairly well. 

Bicycles are now found among the Doukho- 
bors. We saw one youngster cycling around 
Atradnoe village and were told that there were 
two or three more wheels in the place. One 
man came into Atradnoe, on his wheel, from 
his place of residence, about fifteen miles dis- 
tant. It is no uncommon thing for a Douk- 
hobor to walk twelve miles to do a day’s work, 
and then return to his home. We met three 
one day who had done this. 


A Difference. 


Some men tell us that one religion is as 
good as another. It is a way they have of ex- 
cusing themselves from acknowledging their 
obligations. They say: ‘‘The Greeks had their 
religion and it suited them. The Romans had 
their religion, and it answered their need. 
The Hindus had their religion, and it comforts 
them. The Egyptians had their religion, and 
it supported them. The Christians have their 
religion, and it is the light of their life. There 
is no difference. Each religion suits the peo- 
ple who accept it.’’ No doubt there ‘is truth 
and good in all religions. Perhaps none is 
altogether false and bad. But is there really 
no difference? 

Take two illustrious examples: Marcus Tul- 
lius Cicero and St. Paul were both brilliant 
men, educated men, men prominent in the 
counsels of their respective nations, and after- 
ward both were persecuted by their own peo- 
ple. They have both written extensively their 
doctrines and experiences, and both wrote let- 
ters in time of tribulation, which have been 
preserved. How did they behave under 
trial? 

When Cicero lost his power and influence in 

Rome and fell under the displeasure of the 
government and was banished he broke down 
completely. His spirit was crushed. His let- 
ters, written during the period of his exile, 
betray a spirit of weakness and despondency 
of which his friends were heartily ashamed. 
But the letters of Paul, written in prison, be- 
tray no weakness, no despondency, no cow- 
ardice. They are the most joyous and tri- 
umphant of all his communications. He is 
the same brave, strong, hopeful, happy man 
in persecution and in affliction. He sings and 
shouts while his flesh is torn with the scourge 
and his feet made fast in the stocks. 
Is there no difference? Does not the re- 
ligion of Christ serve the purpose of man 
better than any other? Adversity is the best 
test. Clouds may completely blot out artificial 
lights, but they cannot quench the sun.— 
Christian Advocate. 
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10. He will be an example unto others of 
the part that every member of a democracy 
should perform in order for the success of the 

hole. 

We fancy that a religious observance of 
these rules would not result in all of us voting 
for the same candidates either in national or 







the building up of such a quality of office hold- 
ers as would make progress possible in many 
reforms. Methods might vary still ; but meth- 
ods, after all, are secondary to the building up 
of those conditions where reforms come natu- 
rally rather than by force. 


Science and Industry. 

SrumPs OF 'I'REES.—Ingenious chemists have 
discovered, says the San Francisco Chronicle, 
an economical method of turning the stump- 
age of the fir forests of Washington to profit- 
able commercial account. After the lumber- 
man got through with his operation in these 
forests the stumps remained to cumber the 
land and make it unavailable for agricultural 
ase. The process of decay is too slow and the 
work of clearing by artificial means has been 
too costly to undertake, so the land has hith- 
erto been allowed to lie idle as so much waste 
after its abandonment by the logger. But it 
has now been found that from each cord of 
wood contained in these fir stumps from forty 
tofifty dollars worth of pitch, turpentine, creo- 
sote, tar oil and common tar can be extracted, 
which warrants the clearing of the land and 
the extraction of these materials. 
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In an excellent book on India, just pub- 
lished, Dr. J. P. Jones tells of a great and be- 
neficent achievement of some British engineers 
in South India known as “‘the ‘Peryar Pro- 
ject’ of South India,’’ which was large in its 
conception, perfect in its execution, and is 
rich in its blessings. It consists in the diver- 
sion of a large river which vainly poured its 
treasures down the western mountain side into 
the Arabian Sea, and causing its waters to 
fow into the eastern plains to fertilize the 
thirsty land as far as the Bay of Bengal. It 
embraces the second largest dam in the world, 
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nfig- 4 * tunnel one and one-fourth miles through the 
be 4 | Mountain, and many miles of distributing chan- 
hig § 2s. It will irrigate at least one hundred and 
-e- | ity thousand acres for rice cultivation, and 
vil feed four hundred thousand people. 1 
volar § ive,” adds Dr. Jones, ‘‘in the heart of the 
om @ “gion thus fertilized and refreshed, and know 
the joy of the residents, who also stand as- 
may wished before the magic power of these white 
pople, who do for them what, they say, even 

» um & Meir gods fail to accomplish.’’ 
with @ Service of mankind like this is superb. And 
jet there is something better. There will come 
ma § day when the elements shall be dissolved 
vith fervent heat and the earth and the works 
ie is | Mat are therein shall be burned up. The eter- 
andi | 4 value of all human service can be stated 
uly in personal terms. What impress has it 
shom 4 “ft on life? To influence life is what we live 

pet for.— Forward. 7 

Forestry BY RAILROADS.—The scarcity of 
y the § "uable timbers is felt by no class of consum- 
ill he § "8 more keenly than by the railroads, which 
ysolf ¥eevery year one hundred and ten million 
merely to renew those worn out and de- 
o e § 4yed. The price of timbers has risen in some 


aty. | M8tances to a figure which makes their use 


YM 


local elections, but we believe it would lead to. 
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prohibitive; in other cages the supply is so 
nearly exhausted that the roads have been com- 
pelled to look about for new timbers. 

The Bureau of Forestry has been called on 
to assist in solving the difficulty, and has come 
forward with the very practical and simple 
suggestion that the railroads, instead of con- 
tinuing to use expensive, high-grade timbers 
for such a low-grade purpose as that of rail- 
road ties, shall use the cheaper woods. The 
complaint that the timbers rot very quick- 
ly when laid in the ground is answered by the 
suggestion that they should be seasoned and 
preserved, just as beech is seasoned and pre- 
served in France. 


The railroads have decided that if they can | 
be convinced that it will pay to season and ' 


preserve cheap timber for ties, they will ac- 
quire large areas of timber lands on which they 
will grow their own trees, cut their own ties, 
and thus be assured of a steady supply. This 
means that some of the great railroads of the 
country are in a fair way to practice forestry 
on a very large scale, and to employ a great 
many foresters. Work of a similar nature to 
the railroad experiments is being carried on 
for the American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company, which used last year one hundred 
and fifty thousand telephone poles and three 
million feet of timber in cross-arms. Season- 
ing experiments are being conducted on chest- 
nut telephone poles near Harrisburg, Pa., and 
on cedar poles near Wilmington, N. C. 





Items Concerning the Society. 


On last Second-day evening some 300 interested 
members in Philadelphia assembled to hear papers 
read -(which. proved to be. about. twenty-tive.in 
number), as written by various members in answer 
to the question, “Why Am I a Friend?” Three 
selected readers read, mostly without names, an- 
swers given in much variety, but in general unan- 
imity, the prevailing reasons covering a wide range, 
from birthright membership through various points 
of conviction in doctrine and practice. The fea- 
tures which both governed some and were dis- 
carded by others, afforded an instructive insight 
into the state of opinion among us. Some of these 
papers may soon be presented in our columns. 

FRIENDS’ NORMAL INSTITUTE FoR COLORED YOUTH. 
—The conerstone of the building now in process 
of erection for the training of teachers for the 
colored race in industrial arts, was laid on Fourth- 
day afternoon, the 14th instant, on the farm lately 
purchased for that service near Cheyney Station in 
Delaware County. A good number of Friends and 
citizens of distinction, including several of the col- 
ored race, were interested listeners and spectators. 
The president of the Executive Committee, J. Henry 
Bartlett, conducted the exercises. George M. 
Warner, secretary of the Directors, read a selec- 
tion from a copy of the Bible which, with docu- 
ments relating to the history of the Institution, 
was deposited in the corner-stone. Hugh M. Brown, 
the Superintendent of the Institute, gracefully 
thanked the scholars of the Westtown Boarding 
School, who nearly all, both boys and girls, had 
walked over, in separate groups, to witness the 
proceedings. George Vaux, the oldest member of 
the Board of Directors, gave a brief address ; then 
with trowel in hand applied the mortar to the base 
of the stone, which being placed in position, was 
declared by him now laid. A succession of in- 
structive speakers followed with able thoughts of 
encouragement and advice, namely: A. G. C. Smith, 
of the Delaware County Schools, President Isaac 
Sharpless of Haverford College, President Swayne 
of Swarthmore College, President Isaac N. Rendall 
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of Lincoln University, at Oxford, Pa., for colored 
students, and Superintendent Addison 1. Jones of 
the West Chester public schools. The approaching 
sunset at length brought the meeting to a conclu- 
sion, with much regret that the remarks of some 
gifted speakers of the colored race who were pres- 
ent were cut off from delivery. 





Notes from Others. 


Bishop Restarick of Honolulu considers the work 
among the 70,000 Japanese in the Hawaiian Islands 


of great importance. 


It appears that something more than half the 
entire population of the six New England States is 
of other than native New England stock. 

The Baptists are to erect four meeting houses 
in Cuba at a cost of about $13,000. The work 
there is reported as being very cheering in its 
progress. 





The Congregationalist is said to have an article 
on “Preaching and Preying,” which may not be 
out of harmony of ours of last week on “ Shearers 
that Shear.” 

It is said of Jonathan Edwards that he was in 
the habit of writing out the results of his study, 
and that besides sermons he left over 1400 mis- 
cellaneous papers, all numbered and classified. 

On “The Unattractive Ministry,” Nehemiah 
Boynton says: “The recovering and honoring of 
the ministerial ideal in the churches to-day is the 
great antidote for the unattractive ministry.” 





A great convention of Passive Resisters was to be 
held in the City Temple, London, on Tenth Month 
29th. The clergymen, Clifford Meyer, with Sil- 
vester Horne and R. J. Campbell will address the 
gathering. 





It is said that the first bequest known to have 
been given by a Chinese woman to any benevolence 
was the legacy of $1000 left by the mother of Li 
Hung Chang to the medical missionary who at- 
tended her. 





Bishop Thornton in addressing a large congre- 
gation of Lancashire men recently said, “A great 
shaking of the social system is impending, but no 
remedy will last which divides sacred from secular 
things.” 





It is claimed for its Book Concern that the Metho- 
dist Church is not in the publication business to 
make money, but to preach the gospel by printer’s 
ink. The profits of the business go to the support 
of wornout preachers 

John Watson, on “The Next Revival,” says: 
“The sense is creeping over the community that 
socially and physically we stand together, and re- 
ligion cannot remain a water-tight compartment of 
spiritual selfishness.” 

George F. Pentecost, who went round the world 
last year, and who has returned with the ability, 
it is said, to present religious conditions in the 
East with rare comprehensiveness, he declares the 
Chinaman to be the great man of the East. 





Bishop Brent feels it his duty to accept the 
commission’s appointment of him as one of three 
to investigate the opium question in Japan, For- 
mosa, Upper Burmah and Java, “as the opium 
vice is the most serious thing the missionaries 
have to face in the social life of the people.” 





Joseph F. Newton says: “As a teacher the 
pulpit is not needed as it used to be, but as an in- 
spirer of enthusiasm for the moral and spiritual 
life, we need it as never before. We have not yet 





